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Anglo-American  Caribbean  Commission — Patten 


for  Colonial  Cooperation 

BY  OLIVE  HOLMES 

AT  a  time  when  it  becomes  increasingly  apparent 
that  future  international  cooperation  will  take 
the  form  of  nations  organized  in  regional  groups 
on  the  basis  of  mutual  necessity,  but  welded 
into  the  framework  of  a  larger  association  of  na¬ 
tions  to  safeguard  peace,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  one  area  of  the  world,  at  least,  offers  a  preview 
of  the  possible  structure  of  the  post-war  order.  With 
the  creation  of  the  Anglo-American  Caribbean 
Commission  in  1942,  practical  international  plan¬ 
ning  for  dependent  territories  was  inaugurated 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Early  in  the  war, 
Britain  and  the  United  States  realized  they  would 
have  to  meet  not  only  the  menace  of  enemy  sub¬ 
marines  operating  virtually  at  will  in  strategic 
Caribbean  waters,  but  also  the  ideological  chal¬ 
lenge  of  Axis  propagandists,  who  emphasized  the 
“accumulated  social,  economic  and  political  short¬ 
comings  of  centuries”*  in  an  effort  to  undermine 
the  morale  of  the  peoples  living  around  that  sea. 
The  Anglo-American  reply  was  startling  in  its  sim¬ 
plicity.  The  two  governments  demonstrated,  by 
concrete  measures,  that  when  several  powers  have 
a  direct  concern  in  a  backward  area  through  terri¬ 
torial,  economic  or  strategic  commitments,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  adjust  common  problems  on  a  regional 
basis,  with  the  object  of  assuring  colonial  communi¬ 
ties  a  greater  measure  of  prosperity  and  stability. 
Without  attempting  to  give  a  detailed  description 
of  the  Caribbean  dependencies  of  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  this  Report  analyzes  the  conditions 
which  necessitated  the  establishment  of  the  Com¬ 
mission;  and  appraises  its  accomplishments  to  date. 

PARALLELISM  OF  CARIBBEAN  PROBLEMS 

Around  or  close  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  live  about 
five  and  a  half  million  dependent  peoples,  the 
nationals  of  four  colonial  powers  —  the  United 
States,  Britain,  France  and  the  Netherlands.^  At 

1.  The  Carihhean  Islands  and  the  U'ar  (Washington,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  1943),  p.  10. 

2.  In  discussing  Caribbean  problems  this  Report  confines 
itself  chiefly  to  the  island  and  mainland  dependencies  of  the 
United  States  and  Britain,  since  neither  the  colonics  of  the  Neth- 
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first  glance,  it  may  seem  difficult  to  find  a  valid 
regional  approach  to  the  problems  of  these  lands 
— so  diverse  in  their  population,  economic  and  jjjj 
social  structures,  and  political  allegiances.  Yet  cer 
tain  broad  traits  persist  throughout  the  area.  In  l  ] 
a  region  well-endowed  with  natural  resources,  the 
living  standards  of  the  inhabitants  are  sharply  dc- 
pressed.  The  explanation  most  frequently  given  fo: 
this  phenomenon  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of  plents  j, 
is  overpopulation.  In  the  case  of  Barbados  or 
Puerto  Rico,  which  are  among  the  most  densely 
populated  regions  of  the  world,^  social  distress  j^jj 
may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  their  fundamental  in-  p^ 
ability  to  support  such  large  numbers.  Elsewhere, 
the  fault  may  be  less  the  numerical  relation  of 
people  to  cultivable  land  than  the  weakness  of 
the  islands’  economic  structure.'* 

Characteristic  of  the  West  Indies  in  general  is 
the  fact  that  they  are  becoming  increasingly  depend¬ 
ent  on  world  demand  for  their  colonial  products,  po 
The  economy  is  agrarian  based  on  the  production  of  i 
one  or  two  cash  crops  for  export  purposes  and  rely 
ing  on  outside  sources  for  some  staple  foodstuffs 
and  manufactured  goods.  As  the  price  of  the  export 
product  has  varied  on  the  world  market,  the  region 
has  experienced  sharply  marked  cycles  of  prospi 
ity  and  depression.  Population  growth  is  directly  ^ 
related  to  the  volume  of  imports — calling  as  it  docs 
for  an  expansion  of  imports  which  the  region  is  P‘ 
unable  to  acquire  because  its  power  to  export  is  ^ 
determined  by  world  conditions  beyond  its  control. 
This  almost  complete  reliance  on  foreign  trade  is 
the  principal  reason  for  the  Caribbean’s  economic!  . 
difficulties.’  ' 

In  this  lopsided  colonial  economy,  the  chief  mar 

erlands  and  France,  nor  the  independent  republics,  have  as  yfl  jj 
been  included  in  the  membership  of  the  Anglo-Americac 
Caribbean  Commission.  For  a  map  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  " 
area  and  population  figures,  see  p.  248.  it 

3.  In  1943  the  ratio  of  persons  to  the  square  mile  was  i.i?: 

in  Barbados  and  544  in  Puerto  Rico.  ) 

4.  C.  W.  Taussig,  “The  Caribbean,”  Survey  Graphic  (Nt* ;  { 

York),  March  1941.  n 

5.  V.  P.  TsehebotarefT,  ‘‘New  Problems  for  the  British  West  -  ^ 

Indies,”  Inter-American  Quarterly  (Washington,  D.C.),  |al!  0 
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ket  for  labor  is  the  agricultural  estate.  The  rural 
worker  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  plantation  for 
employment,  the  terms  of  which  may  vary  from 
piecework  or  share-cropping  to  tenant  farming. 
Wages  and  the  standard  of  living  are  low,  and 
much  of  the  employment  is  seasonal  in  nature.  This 
disadvantage  is  partly  offset,  however,  by  the  fact 
that  some  estates  permit  workers  to  cultivate  near¬ 
by  land  for  fcx)d  crops  in  their  spare  time.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  worker  may  receive  an  allotment  of  land 
where  he  may  erect  a  shack,  or  living-space  in  the 
estate  “barracks-dwelling.”  But  this  “free  housing” 
system  has  contributed  to  the  conditions  of  crowd¬ 
ing,  filth  and  disease  that  exist  generally  through¬ 
out  the  Caribbean.  Wherever  the  sugar  industry 
still  maintains  itself — in  the  Leewards,  Barbados, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands  (U.S.),  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  Trinidad,  the  landless  laborer  is  not 
much  better  off  than  his  slave  predecessor.  It  may 
not  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  prcKess  of  transi¬ 
tion  from  slave  to  free  man  has  not  yet  been 
completed  in  these  islands.^ 

POLITICAL  FRICTION 

Inevitably,  the  insecurity  and  want  bred  of  this 
maladjusted  economy  have  given  rise  to  a  certain 
amount  of  stxial  uneasiness.  In  the  British  colonies, 
particularly,  dissatisfaction  with  prevailing  condi¬ 
tions  almost  boiled  over  several  times  in  the  thirties. 
As  high  property  qualifications  determined  the  right 
to  vote,  95  per  cent  of  the  people  have  had  com¬ 
paratively  little  opportunity  for  participation  in 
governing  prcxesses.^  Native  leaders  in  the  British 
West  Indies  have  therefore  concentrated  their 
energy  on  obtaining  a  greater  measure  of  political 
autonomy,  as  well  as  recognition  of  labor  organiza¬ 
tions.®  But  until  recently  the  attitude  of  the  Co¬ 
lonial  Office  was  that  the  colonies  were  as  yet  unfit 
for  the  responsibilities  of  self-government — an  argu¬ 
ment  which  failed  to  convince  the  West  Indians, 
who  asked  in  turn  if  the  government  had  shown 
itself  capable  of  dealing  with  colonial  questions.^ 
The  problem  is  different  in  Puerto  Rico,  where  the 

6.  Exception  must  be  made  of  the  smaller  British  islands,  such 
as  Tortola,  Anguilla  and  Carriacou,  where  a  primitive  peasant 
economy  existed  from  the  start.  For  a  discussion  of  the  situation 
of  the  freed  slaves  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
see  W.  G.  Sewell,  The  Ordeal  of  Free  Labor  in  the  British  West 
Indies  (London,  Sampson,  Low  fit  Son,  Co.,  1861).  See  also,  W. 
M.  Macmillan,  Warning  from  the  West  Indies  (London,  Faber 
and  Faber,  Ltd.,  1935);  and  Trinidad  and  Tobago  Disturbances: 
Report  of  Commission  (London,  H.M.  Stationery  Office,  1938). 

7-^  For  description  of  recent  political  reforms  in  the  British 
^cst  Indies,  see  p.  243. 

J-  M.  Jones,  “Caribbean  Laboratory,”  Fortune  (New  York), 
February  ,944. 

9-  For  discussion  of  colonial  discontent,  sec  “West  India?” 
Economist  (London),  February  6,  1943. 


islanders  possess  universal  suffrage  and  considerable 
powers  of  self-government.  The  issue  here  is  not 
the  achievement  of  a  greater  degree  of  political 
autonomy — although  Puerto  Ricans  are  also  work¬ 
ing  to  this  end.  It  is  rather  that  under  the  existing 
Organic  Act  there  is  a  division  of  responsibility 
between  the  elected  insular  authorities,  the  Federal 
authorities  and  the  United  States  Congress,  which 
permits  dissatisfied  elements  in  Puerto  Rico  tf) 
appeal  to  Congress  over  the  head  of  the  local  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  gives  rise  to  a  sense  of  insecurity 
among  the  islanders.*®  While  the  policy  of  the 
Federal  Administration  has  been  that  the  island 
should  have  as  much  political  autonomy  as  it  can 
sustain,  it  has  more  than  once  been  checked  by  the 
pressure  of  special  interests  in  Congress. 

From  this  necessarily  brief  review  of  economic, 
social  and  political  conditions  in  the  Caribbean, 
it  will  be  seen  that,  despite  wide  divergences  from 
island  to  island  and  from  island  to  mainland,  the 
similarity  of  grave  and  urgent  problems  makes  the 
application  of  regional  solutions  not  only  desirable 
but  imperative. 

COOPERATION  SPURRED  BY  WAR 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  war,  however,  such  an 
enduring  relationship  between  Britain  and  the 
United  States  in  a  region  of  vital  importance  to 
both  might  never  have  been  established.  It  is  true 
that  each  government  had  long  before  realized  that 
drastic  measures  to  alleviate  the  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  distress  of  its  Caribbean  possessions  would 
be  necessary.  But  progress  in  the  formulation  of 
reform  policies  was  piecemeal  and  often  frustrated 
by  political  maneuvering  at  home.** 

In  the  United  States,  the  enunciation  of  the  Good 
Neighbor  Policy  in  the  early  thirties  seemed  to 
promise  relief  for  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Yet  in  the  same  period  a  Congressional  in¬ 
vestigation  into  Puerto  Rican  conditions  proved  to 
be  less  a  manifestation  of  public  concern  with  the 
serious  economic  situation  than  an  attempt  to 
make  that  island  a  football  of  domestic  politics.*^ 
On  the  other  hand.  Federal  agencies,  such  as  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  and  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Agency,  and  the  insular  government 
instituted  broad  programs  of  reconstruction  and  re¬ 
lief.  The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  the 

10.  For  discussion  of  projected  changes  in  Puerto  Rico’s  Or¬ 
ganic  Act,  sec  p.  243.  See  also,  “CJcneral  Statement  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  before  the  House  Committee  on  Insular 
Affairs,  May  ii,  1944”  (Washington,  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  mimeographed). 

11.  See  Minimum  Standards  of  Social  Policy  in  Dependent 
Territories  (Montreal,  International  Labor  Office,  1944). 

12.  J.  M.  Jones,  “Let’s  Begin  in  Puerto  Rico,”  Fortune,  May 
1944. 
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Wages  and  Hours  Act  were  applied  to  the  island. 
Through  the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Admin¬ 
istration,  the  United  States  spent  $75,000,000  for 
housing,  health  clinics,  schools,  water  resources,  and 
electrification  in  the  decade  after  1933. 

Meanwhile,  the  greatest  advance  since  the  period 
of  the  British  Emancipation  was  taking  place  in 
the  colonial  policy  of  England.  After  a  succession 
of  strikes  and  labor  disputes  accompanied  by  vio¬ 
lence  had  occurred  from  1935  to  1938  in  a  number 
of  the  larger  islands  where  labor  was  organized 
and  articulate,  a  shocked  Colonial  Office  appointed 
commissions  of  investigation.  In  accordance  with 
their  recommendations,  the  home  government 
made  some  moves  toward  recognizing  labor  organ¬ 
izations,  and  in  Jamaica,  Trinidad  and  British 
Guiana  set  up  labor  offices  led  by  experienced  labor 
officials.  Their  reports  of  parlous  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  were  in  part  responsible  for  a 
reversal  of  the  traditional  policy  that  colonies  must 
be  self-supporting.’^  The  West  India  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  recommended  that  the  home  government 
“work  out,  in  collaboration  with  the  local  govern¬ 
ments  concerned,  long-term  programmes  of  social 
reform  and  schemes  of  development  and  welfare,” 
for  which  an  annual  grant  of  ^1,000,000  might  be 
obtained  from  the  United  Kingdom  for  a  20-year 
period.  As  a  result,  the  Colonial  Development  and 
Welfare  Act  was  promulgated  in  1940,  and  pro¬ 
vision  was  made  for  the  West  Indies  on  a  scale  ap¬ 
proximating  the  recommendation  of  the  Royal 
Commission. 

The  growing  realization  that  advanced  nations 
have  responsibilities  for  the  welfare  of  colonial  ter¬ 
ritories,  expressed  by  public  opinon  and  embodied 
in  national  policies  during  the  inter-war  period, 
was  brought  into  sharp  focus  in  the  early  months 
of  the  war  by  vital  considerations  of  security.  On 
September  3,  1940  the  governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Britain  announced  the  conclusion  of  an 
agreement  whereby  the  United  States  received  91)- 
year  leases  on  sites  to  construct  naval  air  bases  in 
the  British  West  Indies  in  exchange  for  fifty  “over¬ 
age”  destroyers.’’  The  practical  implementation  of 
the  agreement  involved  far-reaching  adjustments 
on  the  part  of  both  the  islanders  and  the  American 

13.  Sec  Trinidad  and  Tobago  Disturbances,  cited;  also  West 
India  Royal  Commission,  1938- jg.  Recommendations  (London, 
H.M.  Stationery  Office,  1940),  Cmd.  6174.  The  Trinidad  Com¬ 
mission  reported  that  the  cost  of  living  for  oil-industry  workers 
in  the  section  where  the  worst  outbreaks  had  taken  place  had 
risen  17  per  cent  in  the  two-year  period  1935-37. 

14.  Development  and  Welfare  in  the  West  Indies,  1940-1942, 
Report  by  Sir  Frank  Stockdale  (London,  H.M.  Stationery  Office, 
«943)- 

15.  “Naval  and  Air  Bases:  Arrangement  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Great  Britain,  September  a,  1940,"  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Agreement  No.  181  (Washington,  1940). 


COMMISSION — PATTERN  FOR  COLONIAL  COOPERATION 

newcomers.  Military  and  naval  cooperation  in  the 
Caribbean  made  the  necessity  for  continuing  and 
expanding  this  relationship  apparent. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CONSULTATIVE  PROCESS 

Shortly  after  the  acquisition  of  the  base  sites, 
President  Roosevelt  appointed  a  commission  to 
carry  out  an  extensive  survey  of  the  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  of  the  Caribbean  area.’^  The  body 
was  headed  by  Charles  W.  Taussig,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  President’s  Advisory  Council  for  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  of  the  National  Committee  on 
Latin  America.  In  its  report  the  commission  point¬ 
ed  out  the  advisability  of  the  Caribbean  dependen¬ 
cies  working  together  as  a  unit,  both  in  meeting  the 
emergency  and  in  carrying  out  broad-scale  research 
activities  in  agriculture,  labor  and  social  services. 
Out  of  this  recommendation  grew  a  plan  for  an 
international  commission  in  this  area. 

On  March  9,  1942  a  modest  communique  was 
issued  in  London  and  Washington  announcing  the 
creation  of  the  Anglo-American  Caribbean  Com¬ 
mission,  “for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and 
strengthening  social  and  economic  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  of  America  and  its  posses¬ 
sions  and  bases  in  the  area  .  .  .  and  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  British  colonies  in  the  same 
area.”’^  Both  governments  stressed  the  advisory 
nature  of  the  body.’®  The  Commission’s  status  was 
made  entirely  clear:  it  was  to  be  a  body  appointed 
by  and  responsible  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
component  governments,  with  authority  to  act  in 
an  advisory  capacity  in  the  closest  possible  relation¬ 
ship  with  other  interested  agencies  in  both  gov¬ 
ernments.  In  addition,  it  was  instructed  to  “bear  in 
mind  the  desirability  of  close  cooperation  in  social 
and  economic  matters  between  all  regions  adjacent 
to  the  Caribbean.”’^  It  was  to  concern  itself  “pri¬ 
marily  with  matters  pertaining  to  labor,  agricul¬ 
ture,  housing,  health,  education,  social  welfare, 
finance,  economics,  and  related  subjects,”’®  and  to 
advise  its  respective  governments  on  these  matters. 

The  Commission  consists  of  six  members;  three 
appointed  by  each  government,  one  of  whom  in 
each  case  was  designated  co-chairman — Sir  Frank 
Stockdale  for  the  British  and  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Taussig  for  the  United  States.  The  British  section 
operates  under  the  Colonial  Office,  and  has  a  close 
relationship  with  the  Colonial  Development  and 
Welfare  Organization  in  the  West  Indies  since  the 

16.  The  Caribbean  Islands  and  the  War,  cited,  p.  14. 

17.  Department  of  State,  Bulletin,  March  14,  1942,  p.  229. 

18.  New  Yorh  Times,  March  lo,  1942. 

19.  Department  of  State,  Bulletin,  March  14,  1942,  p.  229. 

20.  Ibid. 
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British  co-chairman  is  also  director  of  that  organ¬ 
ization.  The  United  States  section,  which  reports 
Jirectly  to  the  President,  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Mate  Department  and  cooperates  with  the  Division 
of  Territories  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
■tvhose  director  is  Mr.  Benjamin  Thoron.“‘ 

One  of  the  primary  functions  of  the  Commission 
IS  to  coordinate  research  already  in  progress  in  the 
West  Indies  and  in  the  home  countries,  thus  avoid¬ 
ing  duplication.  Britain,  for  example,  has  an  elab¬ 
orate  research  organization  and  many  specialists 
in  the  West  Indies.  At  one  of  the  early  meetings, 
the  appointment  of  a  Research  Council  was  agreed 
upon,  to  consist  of  not  less  than  seven  and  not  more 
than  fifteen  members.*’  Of  signal  interest  is  the 
fact  that  a  representative  of  the  Netherlands  is  a 

(permanent  member. 

The  Council  works  through  subcommittees  set 
up  on  specific  subjects,  and  those  already  estab- 
[  lished  or  recommended  indicate  problems  of  first 
magnitude  in  the  Caribbean — although  not  neces¬ 
sarily  the  ones  most  easily  solved :  agriculture,  fish¬ 
eries  and  forestry,  nutrition,  public  health  and 
medicine,  social  sciences,  building  and  engineering, 
j  and  industries.  To  avoid  confusion  and  duplication 
I  of  research  and  experimentation  at  the  interna- 
I  tional  level,  the  Council  has  adopted  the  recom- 
I  mendations  and  report  of  the  United  Nations  Food 
Conference  as  basic  premises.^^ 

CONFERENCE  SYSTEM 

At  first,  one  element  lacking  in  the  picture  of 
I  regional  collaboration  was  a  program  formulated 
by  the  dependent  peoples  of  the  Caribbean  them¬ 
selves  for  their  own  development.  A  step  toward 
genuine  representative  democracy  for  the  area  was 
the  establishment  of  a  standing  West  Indian  Con- 
'  ference,  designed  to  act  as  a  clearinghouse  for  the 
discussion  and  formulation  of  plans  for  coopera¬ 
tion.  The  first  session  of  that  Conference,  in  Bar¬ 
bados  in  March  1944,  was  the  nearest  thing  to  a 
democratic  regional  assembly  that  has  yet  been 
convened,  but  there  were  sharp  limitations  on  its 
I  popular  character.  All  the  British  and  United  States 
dependencies  sent  appointed  delegates  and,  in 
theory  at  least,  many  of  these  were  supposed  to  be 
genuinely  representative.  From  the  Virgin  Islands 
the  United  States  sent  its  two  leading  elected  offi¬ 
cials;  and  while  Puerto  Rico  appointed  its  two 

21.  This  Division  has  direct  responsibility  for  the  supervision 
of  non-military  territories  outside  the  continental  United  States. 

22.  For  Report  of  the  Fourth  Meeting  at  St.  Thomas,  see 
Report  of  the  Anglo-American  Caribbean  Commission  to  the 
(joiernments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  /9./2-/94J 
(Washington,  Anglo-American  Caribbean  Commission,  1943), 
>PPendix  II  E. 

23.  Department  of  State,  Btdletin,  August  21,  1943,  p.  U2. 


highest  elected  leaders,  they  were  unable  to  attend 
and  were  replaced  by  experienced  appointed  offi¬ 
cials.  Democratic  representation  of  the  British 
colonies  was  more  difficult,  since  less  than  5  per 
cent  of  the  people  in  these  colonies  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  vote  in  the  past.  However,  several  Gov¬ 
ernors  sent  leading  elected  legislators  who  made  an 
important  contribution.  It  is  expected  that  future 
Conferences  will  become  more  representative  as  the 
franchise  is  extended  in  the  Caribbean.^'* 

The  Conference  is  to  be  a  standing  btxly  with  a 
central  secretariat  (not  yet  established),  and  ses¬ 
sions  will  probably  be  convened  once  a  year. 
There  will  be  no  carry-over  of  representatives  from 
one  session  to  the  next.  The  Conference,  as  yet 
purely  advisory  in  character,  enjoys  no  executive 
powers  unless  such  powers  are  specifically  entrusted 
to  it  by  the  governments.  The  question  of  voting 
powers  and  the  weight  of  representation  is  thus  left 
open.  Nonmember  governments  may  be  invited  to 
send  representatives  in  the  capacity  of  observers. 

Despite  the  difficulties  of  making  the  Conference 
a  channel  for  popular  expression,  a  certain  advan¬ 
tage  has  already  accrued  to  the  Caribbean  in  that 
ignorance  and  insular  prejudices  have  been  some¬ 
what  dispelled  by  the  continuous  give-and-take  on 
problems  of  common  import.  It  is  here  that  the 
Conference  system  makes  its  greatest  contribution. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  West  Indian  Con¬ 
ferences,  the  mold  of  the  Anglo-American  Carib¬ 
bean  Commission  seems  now  to  have  been  set. 
It  is — according  to  the  British  Colonial  Secretary — 
an  organization  functioning  at  the  government¬ 
al,  the  technical  and  the  popular  levels,  with  the 
three-fold  objective  of  assuring  “real  partnership” 
between  home  government  and  dependency,  of  as¬ 
sembling  the  various  parts  of  the  region  in  order  to 
“enable  them  to  find  some  solution  of  problems 
which  are  as  common  to  Puerto  Rico  or  indeed  to 
Cuba  and  Haiti  as  to  Jamaica,”  and  of  fitting  “the 
Caribbean  area  as  a  whole  into  the  world,  so  that 
[it]  can  survive  and  prosper.”^’ 

EMERGENCY  MEASURES  DEVISED 

When  intense  submarine  activity  brought  about 
a  critical  situation  in  the  Caribbean  in  the  months 
after  Pearl  Harbor,  it  was  imperative  swiftly  to  de¬ 
vise  machinery  that  would  provide  basic  necessities 
to  the  islands  and  maintain  their  economic  struc- 

24.  For  list  of  delegates,  see  Report  of  the  West  Indian 
Conference  (Washington,  Anglo-American  Caribbean  Commis¬ 
sion,  1944),  p.  iv.  For  brief  exposition  of  the  colonial  adminis¬ 
trative  set-up,  see  R.  R.  Platt,  J.  K.  Wright  and  J.  C.  Weaver, 
The  European  Possessions  in  the  Caribbean  Area  (New  York, 
American  Geographical  Society,  1941),  p.  i. 

25.  Parliamentary  Debates,  House  of  Commons,  5th  Series, 
vol.  387,  March  13,  1943. 
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ture.^*^  The  problem  of  supply  was  the  most  urgent. 
Because  of  the  high  degree  of  specialization  in  one 
or  two  export  crops,  the  Caribbean  islands  depend 
mainly  on  outside  sources  for  such  staple  foods  as 
flour,  rice,  beans  and  salted  fish.  Even  in  the  pre¬ 
war  years,  the  bulk  of  food  imports  had  steadily 
expanded  to  keep  pace  with  the  increased  demands 
of  a  growing  population.  With  the  base  construc¬ 
tion  program  the  situation  became  materially 
worse,  for  in  addition  to  the  extra  thousands  of 
American  base  personnel  to  be  fed,  there  was  a 
considerable  shift  of  labor  from  agriculture  to  con¬ 
struction,  and  a  consequent  increase  in  purchasing 
power.  The  amount  of  shipping  available  to  service 
this  greatly  expanded  demand,  however,  had  been 
sharply  curtailed,  partly  because  of  the  necessity  of 
allocating  ships  for  cargoes  essential  to  the  war 
effort,  and  partly  because  of  Axis  sinkings  in  the 
region.^’  As  a  result,  a  food  crisis  developed  and 
the  specter  of  famine  loomed  in  not  a  few  of  the 
islands.  Inevitably,  the  shortage  of  basic  food  sup¬ 
plies  was  linked  with  a  sharp  rise  in  price  of  avail¬ 
able  stocks,  an  inflationary  process  speeded  by  in¬ 
creased  production  costs  and  war  priorities  in  the 
exporting  countries,  as  well  as  higher  shipping 
rates. 

The  possibility  of  complete  economic  disruption 
was  further  heightened  by  the  loss  of  European  and 
United  States  markets  for  Caribbean  products  and 
services.  The  economies  of  most  of  the  dependent 
territories,  as  well  as  those  of  the  independent 
islands,  are  based  on  sugar,  93  per  cent  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  which  was  exported.  Before  the  war,  the 
metropolitan  countries  took  most  of  the  sugar  pro¬ 
duced  by  their  colonies.  It  was  soon  evident  that 
there  was  to  be  no  such  wartime  boom  in  the 
sugar-producing  islands  as  had  occurred  during 
World  War  I,  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
belligerent  nations  had  accumulated  reserves  of 
sugar  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  and  there¬ 
after  introduced  rationing  and  imposed  restrictions 
on  its  importation.  Soon  after  war  began,  therefore, 
the  islands  were  faced  with  the  possibility  of  being 
choked  with  surpluses  of  the  “white  gold,”  as  their 
exports  were  curtailed  by  shipping  dislcxrations.^® 

Cessation  of  normal  commercial  activity,  more¬ 
over,  resulted  in  a  serious  unemployment  situation. 
While  dislocations  were  temporarily  halted  in  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  islands  by  the  job  opportunities  available 
on  American  bases,  in  others — principally  Puerto 
Rico — unemployment  figures  skyrocketed  as  one 

26.  The  Caribbean  Islands  and  the  War,  cited,  p.  4. 

27.  Ibid. 

28.  Ibid.,  p.  33. 


industry  after  another  closed  for  lack  of  materia’sl  1 
or  markets.^^  The  resulting  strains  and  stresstsi 
were  not  without  their  effect  on  the  morale  of  the 
Caribbean  peoples,  a  fact  that  was  shrewdly  ex¬ 
ploited  by  Berlin  in  its  radio  offensive  against  the 
New  World. 

THE  COMMISSION  AS  “eXPEDITEr” 

The  Anglo-American  Caribbean  Commission 
acted  as  “prime  agent,”  by  its  own  description,  in 
actively  helping  to  provide  a  prompt  solution  to 
the  supply  problem,  contributing  advice  on  some 
measures,  and  initiating  others.  It  was  necessary, 
first,  to  increase  local  production  of  foodstuffs  and 
create  adequate  reserves,  as  well  as  to  arrange  the 
exchange  of  surpluses  within  the  region  wherever 
possible.  This  was  to  be  a  task  for  the  administra¬ 
tive  agencies  and  the  local  governments;  and  in¬ 
ertia,  reluctance  to  take  financial  risks,  opposition 
of  established  interests,  habits  of  consumption— 3!; 
combined  to  make  it  a  difficult  undertaking.  How¬ 
ever,  the  promotion  of  food  production  began  to 
show  results  in  1942,  after  the  local  governments 
introduced  a  system  of  rewards  to  stimulate  activ¬ 
ity.*®  A  novel  aspect  of  the  program  of  encouraging 
local  food  production  was  the  intensive  survey 
made  by  the  Commission  of  the  possibility  of  local 
fishery  development,  and  the  arrangement  con¬ 
cluded  by  the  United  States  and  the  government  of 
the  Bahamas  in  1943  to  exploit  commercially  the 
tuna  run  in  the  Bahamas.  I 

But  since  the  islands  could  not  under  the  best 
of  circumstances  hope  to  become  entirely  self-suffi¬ 
cient,  a  balance  had  to  be  struck  between  civilian 
requirements  in  the  Caribbean  and  military  needs 
for  cKean  transport.  To  secure  this  adjustment,  a 
Caribbean  Shipping  Review  Committee,  composed 
of  British  and  American  government  agencies,  was 
established.*'  In  May  1942  a  conference  of  supply 
officers,  empowered  to  deal  finally  with  the  ship¬ 
ping  problem,*^  met  in  Jamaica  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Commission.  A  partial  solution  was  the  great¬ 
er  utilization  of  small  sailing  vessels  plying  between  ^ 

29.  See  Luis  Munoz  Marin,  Hearings  before  a  subcommitui 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Territories  and  Instdar  A^drs, 
77th  Congress,  2nd  session,  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  309  authoy- 
izing  an  investigation  of  economic  and  social  conditions  u 
Puerto  Rico,  p.  3. 

30.  See  The  Caribbean  Islands  and  the  War,  cited,  pp.  29-31- 
For  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Departments  of  tht 
Interior  and  Agriculture  assumed  control  of  importations  of 
foodstuffs.  In  addition,  these  agencies  initiated  in  January  I9-)J 
a  program  of  price  support  which  probably  increased  local  food 
prtxluction  from  18  to  20  pscr  cent. 

31.  Report  of  the  Anglo-American  Caribbean  Commissiott, 
cited,  p.  15. 

32.  Ibtd.,  p.  43.  1 
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the  islands.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,^^  a  central  operating  pool  was  organized 
to  include  the  colonial  governments  and  those 
owners  of  private  vessels  who  desired  to  join  the 
venture.  Through  the  West  Indies  Schooner  Pool, 
priority  has  been  given  the  most  pressing  services, 
and  capacity  loading  has  been  insured  in  that  part 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea  bounded  by  the  Leewards  in 
the  north  and  British  Guiana.  Moreover,  an  Emer¬ 
gency  Land- Water  Highway  was  established  for 
a  short  time  to  provide  a  safe  route  between  the 
mainland  of  the  United  States  east  to  Puerto  Rico. 

The  activities  of  the  Commission,  in  cooperation 
with  British  and  United  States  administrative 
agencies,  have  affected  many  other  aspects  of  Carib¬ 
bean  life.  In  order  to  ease  the  manpower  shortage 
in  the  United  States  and,  at  the  same  time,  relieve 
unemployment,  it  was  arranged  to  bring  laborers 
from  the  islands  to  the  continent  to  work  on  farms 
and,  later,  in  war  industry.  More  than  15,000  work¬ 
ers  in  1943,  and  almost  30,000  in  1944,  were  re¬ 
cruited  from  the  British  West  Indies.^"*  From  Puerto 
Rico,  where  the  employment  situation  was  ad¬ 
mittedly  most  serious,^’  only  2,000  workers,  ap¬ 
proximately,  went  to  the  mainland,  apparently  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  complication  that  Puerto  Ricans,  as 
American  citizens,  could  not  be  required  to  return 
to  the  island  after  their  term  of  service  had  elapsed. 
Another  regional  enterprise  was  the  elaboration  of 
a  comprehensive  program  for  the  control  of  vene¬ 
real  diseases,  and  of  health  and  sanitation  meas¬ 
ures  in  extra-military  areas  of  the  British  Caribbean 
territories  in  which  United  States  bases  are  located. 
The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  was  mainly  respon¬ 
sible  for  this  program,  with  the  Commission  acting 
in  a  coordinating  capacity.^^  As  uniform  quarantine 
legislation  and  procedures  are  develop>ed  through¬ 
out  the  region,  the  health  program  may  be  expected 
to  reach  a  larger  segment  of  the  population. 

POLITICAL  PROGRESS 

The  Anglo-American  Caribbean  Commission  is 
an  advisory,  not  a  policy-making  body.  It  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose,  however,  that  its  establish¬ 
ment  reflects  the  development  of  more  liberal  poli¬ 
tical  policies,  and  that  it  will  make  a  significant — 
although  indirect — contribution  to  the  adjustment 

33-  For  proposals  of  President  Roosevelt,  see  The  Caribbean 
Islands  and  the  IFar,  cited,  p.  25. 

34-  Report  of  the  Anglo-American  Caribbean  Commission, 
cited,  pp.  18-20. 

35-  The  Caribbean  Islands  and  the  War,  cited,  p.  6.  In  August 
1942  over  12  per  cent  of  Puerto  Rico’s  population  was  totally 
unemployed. 

36-  Report  of  the  Anglo-American  Caribbean  Commission, 
titcd,  p.  26. 


of  political  problems.^^  Britain  has  made  substantial 
concessions  to  the  people  of  its  Caribbean  colonies, 
after  consultation  with  them  on  the  type  of  consti¬ 
tutional  machinery  they  desire.  In  1942  Jamaica 
received  a  new  constitution  which  abolished  prop¬ 
erty  tests  for  voting,  and  broadened  popular  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  governing  process  through  a 
lower  house  of  elected  representatives  and  an  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee,  five  of  whose  members  are 
selected  by  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  five — only  three  of  whom  are  officials — are 
nominated  by  the  Governor.  Advances  toward  self- 
government  have  also  taken  place  in  British 
Guiana.  The  number  of  elected  members  in  its  leg¬ 
islature  has  been  increased  to  fourteen,  with  seven 
unofficial  and  three  official  members  nominated  by 
the  Governor.  Plans  for  the  reduction  of  property 
qualifications  for  voting  for  British  Guiana  and 
Barbados,  and  universal  adult  suffrage  for  Trinidad 
have  been  accepted. 

As  for  the  United  States,  the  Administration  has 
recommended  to  Congress  that  it  consider  a  law 
amending  the  Organic  Act  of  Puerto  Rico  to  give 
the  island  the  right  to  elect  its  own  Governor,  and 
to  redefine  the  functions  and  powers  of  the  Federal 
government  and  the  government  of  Puerto  Rico 
respectively.^®  President  Roosevelt,  in  a  message  to 
Congress,  declared  that  it  had  “long  been  the  policy 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  progres¬ 
sively  to  reinforce  the  machinery  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  in  its  Territories  and  island  possessions.”^^ 
It  is  noteworthy  that  Bill  S.  1407  was  prepared 
hy  a  joint  committee  composed  equally  of  continen¬ 
tal  members — including  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  and  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico — and  repre¬ 
sentative  Puerto  Rican  leaders."*® 

AACC’S  “LONG-RANGE”  PROGRAM 

The  work  to  which  the  Commission  gave  its  im¬ 
mediate  attention  was  naturally  of  an  emergency 
nature,  designed  to  strengthen  Caribbean  security 
and  contribution  to  the  war  effort,  but  it  was  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  present-day  situation  in  the  area 
cannot  be  considered  separately  from  its  future.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  Commission’s  achievements  in 
the  region,  while  described  as  “short-range”  pro¬ 
jects,  will  have  an  influence  that  will  outlast  the 
war.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Commission  has  taken 

37.  Sec  Caribbean  Cooperation,  reprint  of  a  scries  of  articles 
by  A.  D.  Emmart  in  the  Evening  Sun  (Baltimore),  May  4-1 1, 
•943  (Washington,  1943),  p.  15. 

38.  See  “S.  1407,  A  Bill  to  Amend  the  Organic  Art  of  Puerto 
Rico,"  Congressional  Record,  78th  Congress,  ist  Session,  Octo¬ 
ber  I,  1943,  vol.  89,  p.  8047. 

39.  Congressional  Record,  78th  Congress,  ist  Session,  March 
9>  1943*  ''ol-  89>  P^rt  II,  p.  1886. 

40.  Sec  The  Caribbean  Islands  and  the  War,  cited,  p.  60. 
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into  account  the  impact  of  war  on  traditional  Carih- 
hcan  problems  for  which  long-range  solutions  must 
he  foundd'  Actually,  the  war  crisis  of  1942  only  ag¬ 
gravated  existing  problems:  overpopulation  at 
home  and  oversupply  in  world  markets.'** 

AGRIcrLTURAL  DIVERSIFICATION 

Ojiifronted  by  this  dilemma,  responsible  Carib¬ 
bean  leaders  and  the  Commission  itself  advocate 
seeking  a  middle  course  between  the  intensive 
overseas  commerce  of  pre-war  years  and  a  self-sulh- 
cient  economy  turned  in  entirely  on  itself.  “Gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  a  single-crop  economy  in  the  West 
Indies  is  undesirable,”  the  Commission's  report 
states.*^  “Although  the  contribution  of  cash  crops 
must  be  relied  upon  to  a  considerable  extent,  mixed 
farming  and  animal  husbandry  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  everywhere,  both  on  a  large  scale  (whether 
by  private  enterprise  or  on  a  cooperative  basis)  and 
by  peasant  holders.”  The  Commission  is  aware  that 
there  are  natural  limitations  to  which  it  must  bow 
in  attempting  to  treat  comprehensively  the  regional 
problems  of  the  Caribbean.  Elsewhere  the  report 
continues:  “The  area  has  not  the  resources  to  be¬ 
come  a  completely  self-contained  economic  unit, 
nor  should  it.”'*'*  The  proposals  of  the  people  of 
the  region  themselves,  as  embodied  in  the  report  of 
the  Barbados  Conference,  are  the  most  detailed 
and  concrete  suggestions  yet  to  appear  in  support 
of  the  regional  mixed-economy  idea.  The  following 
course  of  action  was  recommended  a  subsistence¬ 
farming  program  to  increase  local  food  production; 
a  public  works  program  to  relieve  unemployment 
and  absorb  base  workers  and  demobilized  service 
personnel,  as  well  as  to  improve  housing  and  health 
conditions;  a  program  of  industrialization  to  provide 
a  wider  range  of  occupations  for  the  working  popu¬ 
lation,  to  diversify  the  present  economy  and  de¬ 
crease  dependence  on  overseas  trade;  the  revision 
of  the  existing  tariff  schedule,  with  the  abolition  of 
import  duties  on  foodstuffs  produced  locally  as 
a  “first  step”  toward  facilitating  greater  regional 
commerce. 

Acceptance  of  the  Barbados  program  by  the 
metropolitan  governments  will  depend  on  its  feasi¬ 
bility  within  certain  rather  well-defined  limits. 
The  region  is,  and  will  remain,  an  agricultural  one 
producing  sugar,  bananas,  citrus  fruits  and  coco¬ 
nuts;  while  some  secondary  industries  may  be  de- 

41.  Report  of  the  Anglo-American  Caribbean  Commission, 
cited,  p.  23. 

42.  Tsehebotareff,  “New  Problems  for  the  British  West  Indies," 
cited,  p.  30. 

43.  Report  of  the  Anglo-American  Caribbean  Commission, 
cited,  p.  5. 

44.  Ibid.,  p.  6. 

45.  Sec  Report  of  the  West  Indian  Conference,  cited. 


vcloped,  they  will  be  small  in  scope.'**’  Sugar  pro¬ 
duction,  amounting  to  approximately  63  per  cent 
of  the  entire  production  of  the  Caribbean,  is  deeply 
entrenched  and  will  continue  vigorously  as  long  as 
an  artificial  price  is  sustained.  Preferences  in  one 
form  or  another  have  been  granted  West  Indian 
sugar  in  the  British  market  since  1919*^  when  com¬ 
plete  collapse  threatened;  in  the  Canadian  market 
since  1898,  when  a  25  {ler  cent  preference  was  given 
to  West  Indian  raw  sugar;  and  even  for  a  time 
in  the  United  States,  when  the  Dingley  Tariff  Act 
gave  the  British  West  Indies  a  partially  protected 
market  here,  although  the  preference  was  nullified 
when  this  country  entered  into  a  trade  agreement 
with  Cuba  in  1903.  More  recently  the  quota  regula¬ 
tions  provided  for  in  the  International  Sugar  Agree¬ 
ment  of  19^7,  widely  opposed  by  the  sugar  inter¬ 
ests,  were  suspended  by  both  governments  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  In  June  1944,  moreover,  the 
British  Ministry  of  Food  announced  that,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  wartime  shortages  of  essential  foods 
would  extend  over  a  period  of  several  years,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  had  undertaken  to  purchase  the  exportable 
sugar  production  of  all  its  Dominions  and  Colonies 
until  1947.'*®  West  Indian  sugar  interests  thus  have 
a  guaranteed  market  for  the  next  three  years  but, 
as  the  Agricultural  Adviser  to  the  Comptroller  for 
Development  and  Welfare  points  out,  too  much  de¬ 
pendence  on  its  continuance  is  unsafe  in  view  of 
the  almost  certain  overproduction  of  sugar  in  the 
post-war  period.'*’ 

MIXED-FARMING  ON  THE  MARGIN 

Sugar  is  the  pivot  of  Caribbean  economy,  and 
until  its  production  is  once  more  regulated  by  in¬ 
ternational  agreement,  the  mixed-farming  program 
must  be  developed  marginally.  Various  suggestions 
of  ways  to  relea.se  land  for  food  production  have, 
to  be  sure,  been  proffered.  In  the  event  of  a  possible 
post-war  revision  of  the  1937  Sugar  Agreement, 
the  Commission,  at  its  St.  Thomas  meeting,  con¬ 
sidered  that  it  would  be  preferable  to  assign  pro¬ 
duction  quotas  on  an  acreage,  rather  than  a  ton¬ 
nage,  basis.'®  The  question  of  the  advisability  of 
condemning  large  sugar  estates  to  be  divided  up 
into  farm  holdings  arises  in  this  connection. 

46.  This  does  not  exclude  the  possibility,  however,  of  a  con¬ 
tinued  expansion  of  Trinidad’s  oil  industry  and  British  Guiana’s 
bauxite  production. 

47.  Sec  Frederic  Benham,  Great  Britain  under  Protection  (New 
York,  Macmillan,  1941),  Chapter  IV’. 

48.  New  Yorl(  Times,  June  10,  1944.  Sec  also,  “Report  of  the 
Executive  Committee,”  West  India  Committee  Circular  (Lon¬ 
don),  lune  1944,  p.  107. 

49.  M.  M.  Carley,  “Three  Important  Reports,”  West  Indian 
Review  (Kingston,  Jamaica),  March  1944,  p.  44. 

50.  Report  of  the  Anglo-American  Caribbean  Commission, 
cited,  p.  ■55. 
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I  Already  some  of  the  British  colonies  have  been 
I  forced  by  lack  of  foreign  exchange  to  require  that 
a  certain  percentage  of  estate  land  be  used  for 
growing  food  cropsA^  Puerto  Rico  has  gone  far  in 
this  direction  by  creating  in  1941  a  Land  Authority 
with  power  to  purchase  sugar-cane  acreages  at  a 
fair  price.  By  virtue  of  the  enforcement  of  the 
Organic  Act  of  1900,  sugar  corporations  may  be 
compelled  to  relinquish  land  holdings  in  excess  of 
500  acres.  But  the  Puerto  Ricans  realize  that,  while 
the  simplest  solution  of  the  Caribbean’s  economic 
problem  may  be  to  dispossess  the  absentee  owner 
and  settle  small  farmers  on  the  land  thus  obtained, 
it  is  not  the  most  desirable.  As  long  as  certain  crops 
continue  to  be  highly  subsidized,  the  rural  worker 
will  prefer  to  cultivate  them  rather  than  grow 
foods  for  the  less  remunerative  local  market.’^ 
Thus,  the  net  result  is  simply  continued  monocul¬ 
ture  on  a  less  efficient  scale.’^  Under  the  resettle¬ 
ment  project  of  Puerto  Rico,’'*  however,  the  condi¬ 
tions  on  which  the  farmer  acquires  land  are  close¬ 
ly  controlled:  if  it  is  a  “proportional-benefit”  or  a 
“family-size”  farm,  it  must  be  self-sustaining  and 
liquidate  the  cost  of  the  land.  It  is  hoped  that  in 
this  fashion  the  native  farmer  will  not  only  make 
the  best  use  of  his  land  but  acquire  a  new  sense  of 
his  capability  and  independence. 

I  FREE  TRADE  FOR  THE  CARIBBEAN 

i  In  considering  the  natural  limitations  imposed 
I  on  the  Barbados  recommendations,  it  is  obvious 
that  similar  government  aid  must  be  afforded  new 
I  industries  if  they  are  to  withstand  the  heavy  com¬ 
petition  of  European,  as  well  as  other  Caribbean, 
industries.  The  conference  specified  that  encourage¬ 
ment  of  industries  needing  continued  government 
I  protection  was  undesirable.  It  added,  however, 

I  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  grant  tariff  protec¬ 
tion  as  “special  assistance”  for  a  limited  period 
until  the  industry  was  established;  and  to  take 
special  precautions  against  unfair  competition,  such 
ns  dumping,  on  the  part  of  home  industries.” 
There  are  signs  that  new  industries  are  being  set 
I  up  without  much  regard  to  their  place  in  the 
economy  of  the  region  as  a  whole.  A  mushroom 
growth  of  industries  unrelated  either  to  local  prod- 
I  ucts  or  local  markets  and  fostered  by  high  tariffs 
would  be  fatal  to  the  Caribbean  economy.’^  It 

5L  TAe  Carihhean  Islands  and  the  War,  citcil,  p.  30. 

52.  Taussig,  “The  Caribbean,”  cited,  p.  14H;  also  Jones, 
"Caribbean  Laboratory,”  cited,  p.  266. 

53-  R-  C.  Tugwcll,  Changing  the  Colonial  Climate  (San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico,  1942),  pp.  11-65. 

54-  Jamaica,  it  should  be  noted,  is  also  carrying  on  a  project 
of  this  nature. 

55-  Report  0}  the  West  Indian  Conference,  cited,  p.  35. 


would  seem  that  the  general  procedure  should  be 
the  development  of  existing  primary  industries, 
and  of  techniques  whereby  such  primary  products 
as  citrus  fruits,  sugar,  coffee  and  petroleum  may  be 
converted  into  secondary  products,  both  for  local 
consumption  and  for  export.  A  third  procedure 
might  be  the  establishment  of  small  industries  sup¬ 
plying  elementary  consumer  necessities  to  the  area.” 

If  the  importance  of  regional  and,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  international  trade  is  to  increase,  revision  of 
existing  tariff  schedules  will  be  required.  Thus  the 
attitude  of  the  metropolitan  governments,  and  of 
their  commercial  and  financial  interests  involved, 
cannot  be  divorced  from  any  discussion  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  limitations  on  regional  economic  programs. 
The  extent  to  which  the  colonies  and  territories 
will  become  prosperous  depends  not  so  much  on 
causes  for  which  the  home  governments  may  be 
held  responsible  as  on  more  far-reaching  interna¬ 
tional  developments.  Until  such  time  as  the  needs 
of  the  Caribbean  are  reviewed  in  the  light  of  the 
world’s  economic  situation,  planning  for  that  re¬ 
gion  must  remain  hypothetical.  The  Commission 
has  stated:  “The  degree  to  which  foods  should  be 
produced  locally,  the  price  levels  for  its  export 
crops,  the  volume  of  exports,  the  extent  of  indus¬ 
trialization  and  even  wages  will  depend  in  a  large 
measure  on  post-war  international  planning  above 
the  regional  level.”’®  If  concerted  action  is  taken 
on  the  Commission’s  recommendations,  it  should  be 
as  only  one  aspect  of  an  over-all  economic  policy. 

A  beginning  in  this  direction  was  made  when 
that  body  accepted  the  recommendations  of  the 
United  Nations  Food  Conference  as  the  spring¬ 
board  for  planning  in  the  Caribbean.  If  the  signa¬ 
tory  governments  will  implement  this  agreement, 
far-reaching  changes  are  in  .store  for  the  region. 
The  United  States  and  Britain,  for  example,  have 
approved  in  theory  a  recommendation  “to  reduce 
barriers  of  every  kind  to  international  trade  and  to 
eliminate  all  form  of  discriminatory  rc.strictions 
thereon,  including  inequitable  policies  in  interna¬ 
tional  transportation,  as  effectively  and  rapidly  as 
possible.”’^  The  difficulties  of  implementing  such 
a  policy  are  considerable,  however.  The  abolition 

56.  For  statement  by  British  Colonial  Secretary  Oliver  Stanley 
on  July  13,  1943,  see  Parliamentary  Debates,  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  5th  Series,  vol.  391,  col.  66. 

57.  See  “New  Uses  for  Colonial  Products,”  West  Indian  Com¬ 
mittee  Circular,  cited,  p.  109;  also  Minimum  Standards  of  Social 
Policy  in  Dependent  Territories,  cited,  p.  5. 

58.  Report  of  the  Anglo-American  Caribbean  Commission, 
cited,  p.  6.  See  also,  statement  by  British  Colonial  Secretary 
Oliver  Stanley  on  March  13,  1943,  Parliamentary  Debates 
House  of  Commons,  5th  Series,  vol.  387,  col.  1076. 

59.  For  text  of  Final  Act  of  the  United  Nations  0)nferencc 
on  Food  and  Agriculture,  sec  Department  of  State,  Bulletin, 
June  19,  1943,  p.  566. 
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of  colonial  tariff  preferences  would  unquestionably 
be  to  the  interest  of  American  exporters,  in  view 
of  the  natural  advantage  of  the  United  States  for 
trading  with  the  British  West  Indian  colonies  and 
the  expectation  of  an  increased  demand  there  for 
machinery  and  materials  for  factory  processing. 
In  recent  years,  the  adoption  of  the  American 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  and  the  reciprocal  agreements 
concluded  with  Cuba,  Haiti  and  the  Dominican 
Republic,  as  well  as  the  increasing  economic  in¬ 
tegration  of  the  British  West  Indies  within  the 
Umpire,  have  operated  to  make  United  States  trade 
with  those  islands  secondary  to  that  of  Britain 
and  Canada.  The  import  restrictions  and  exchange 
controls  of  war  years  have  intensified  this  trend. 
As  far  as  imports  are  concerned,  however,  it  must 
Ik  lx)rne  in  mind  that  the  elimination  of  prefer¬ 
ences  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  United  States  with 
regard  to  but  very  few  products.  In  1958,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  United  States  was  the  most  important 
market  for  only  two  of  the  British  New  World 
colonies,  British  Honduras  and  Bermuda  —  and 
even  here  its  share  of  the  total  export  trade  had 
markedly  declined.  On  the  other  hand,  it  retained 
its  position  as  the  major  supplier  of  the  Bahamas, 
Bermuda  and  British  Honduras.^ 

In  any  bid  for  the  open-door  policy  in  British 
West  Indian  possessions,  therefore,  the  unfavor¬ 
able  balance  of  trade  with  the  United  States  must 
be  taken  into  account.  The  amount  of  benefit,  in 
turn,  that  these  colonies  would  derive  from  a  re¬ 
duction  of  United  States  tariffs — assuming  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  domestic  interests  would  relax  sufficiently 
to  make  [x>ssible  a  lowering  of  tariff  barriers — is 
speculative,  in  view  of  the  increased  competition 
which  may  be  expected  from  other  areas  of  the 
world  in  the  post-war  period.  A  further  considera¬ 
tion  is  the  fact  that  this  country  would  in  turn  be 
expected  to  establish  the  open-door  in  its  own  de- 
{Kndencies  in  the  Caribbean.  That  Puerto  Rico  has 
been  partially  assimilated  into  the  metropolitan 
tariff  system  might  not  appear  a  deterrent  from 
the  {Kint  of  view  of  the  British,  who  may  con¬ 
sider  this  rather  as  giving  the  island  the  maximum 
degree  possible  of  preferential  treatment.  In  any 
case,  the  problem  of  the  elimination  of  colonial 
preferences  should  be  approached  with  caution, 
esjKcially  where  their  removal  would  occasion  eco¬ 
nomic  difficulties  for  the  colony. 

60.  For  general  stmiies  of  United  Statcs-IIritish  West  Indian 
trade  relations,  sec  Commercial  Policies  and  Trade  Relations  of 
European  Possessions  in  the  Carthhean  Area  (Washington,  Tar¬ 
iff  Cximmission,  also.  Some  Factors  in  Post-War  Export 

Trade  with  the  Oritish  Empire  (Washington,  Department  of 
G)mmerce,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Qimmerce,  1944), 
esp.  pp.  67-71. 


CARIBBEAN  INSULARITY  ^ 

Since  it  is  likely  that  trade  within  the  region 
will  assume  greater  im|X)rtance,  the  attitude  of  the 
local  governments  in  the  Caribbean  also  warrants 
consideration.  While  many  of  the  region’s  eco¬ 
nomic  difficulties  may  be  traced  to  selfish  exploita¬ 
tion  of  colonial  resources  by  absentee  interests,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  colonies  themselves  have 
erected  many  barriers  to  inter-island  trade  and 
communications.^’’  Like  the  metropolitan  govern¬ 
ments,  they  will  be  influenced  by  business  interests 
on  the  spot  and  in  the  homeland.  Opposition  to 
industrialization  and  the  extension  of  inter-island 
trade  may  be  expected  from  sugar  producers,  mer¬ 
chants,  and  imjx)rters  with  Caribbean  commitments 
who  remain  unconvinced  by  the  argument  that 
such  measures,  if  carefully  planned,  will  eventually 
bring  about  a  higher  standard  of  living  and  hence 
an  increase  in  purchasing  power. 

I 

If  a  closer  commercial  integration  of  the  region 
is  to  be  achieved,  moreover,  the  colonial  govern¬ 
ments  will  have  to  consider  the  alleviation  of  re¬ 
strictions  now  hampering  inter-island  transport, 
communications,  monetary  transactions,  and  the 
like,  which  heretofore  have  made  it  more  feasible  ; 
for  Jamaica  and  Trinidad  to  communicate  with 
London,  or  Puerto  Rico  with  Washington,  than  , 
with  each  other.^^  It  is  argued  that  a  solution  of 
these  difficulties  cannot  be  found  except  on  the 
basis  of  an  administrative  federation  of  the  British  j 
West  Indies  at  least.'’*  While  in  the  past  the  col¬ 
onies  have  refused  to  consider  projxjsals  of  this 
nature  advanced  by  the  Colonial  Office,  there  are 
signs  today  that  their  point  of  view  may  be  chang¬ 
ing.  The  Commi.ssion,  in  bringing  representatives 
of  the  various  dependencies  together  in  conference,  j 
has  heljKd  to  break  down  particularism. 

TRUSTS  TO  FULFIL 

In  the  long  run,  the  succe.ss  of  the  regional  j 
planning  carried  on  by  the  Commission  will  de¬ 
pend  on  the  sincerity  and  determination  of  the 
metropolitan  governments.  The  Commission  has  * 
no  executive  authority  and  any  recommendations  | 
which  it  or  its  subsidiary  organizations,  the  Re-  | 
search  Council  and  the  West  Indian  Conference,  ’ 
may  adopt  must  depend  for  execution  on  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  legislative  authorities  concerned 
with  the  CariblKan.  In  appraising  the  achievements 

61.  Report  of  the  Anglo-American  Carthhean  Commission, 
cited,  p.  6. 

62.  Jones,  “Caribbean  Laboratory,"  cited,  p.  270. 

63.  L.  D.  Cammon,  “Dominant  Needs  of  the  British  West 

Indies,”  Crown  Colonist  (London),  August  1944.  I 
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of  this  international  body,  therefore,  this  limita¬ 
tion  of  scope  must,  in  all  fairness,  be  kept  in  mind. 
In  its  position  as  adviser  and  coordinator  for  Carib¬ 
bean  planning,  the  Commission  has  contributed 
notably  to  easing  the  war  crisis  in  that  region.  But 
as  far  as  strategic  considerations  are  involved,  the 
Caribbean  is  now  in  the  post-war  stage.  The  enemy 
threat  to  the  security  of  Britain  and  the  United 
States  that  prompted  formation  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  and  impelled  fulfilment  of  its  emergency  pro¬ 
posals  has  disappeared.  Although  the  pressure  for 
action  has  abated,  the  commitments  made  at  that 
time  of  stress  remain  and  will  be  remembered. 

A  number  of  questions  related  to  governmental 
colonial  policies  remain  only  partially  answered — 
or  altogether  unresolved.  They  are  questions  on 
which  the  Commission  may  advise,  but  may  not 
finally  pass.  One  of  them  is  the  extension  of  fur¬ 
ther  political  autonomy  to  the  colonies.  In  re¬ 
cent  years.  Great  Britain  may  have  been  more 
consistent  in  this  regard  than  the  United  States. 
It  must  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  Puerto 
Rico  already  possesses  as  much  self-government  as 
Britain  now  proposes  to  grant,  or  has  lately 
granted,  its  colonies.  In  the  British  colonial  legis¬ 
latures  the  balance  of  power  is  still  held  by  the 
Governor,  through  his  rights  of  appointment  and 
veto.  Furthermore,  while  the  British  Colonial  Office 
has  the  active  support  and  even  the  critical  prod¬ 
ding  of  the  Labor  party  in  Parliament,  the  United 
States  is  held  back  in  the  execution  of  its  forward- 
looking  policies  by  public  indifference  or  the 
active  opposition  of  special  interests  in  Congress. 
President  Roosevelt  has  repeatedly  expressed  the 
view  that  the  progress  of  the  Philippines  toward 
statehood  would  provide  a  pattern,  based  on  a 
period  of  preparation  and  training,  for  the  future 
of  other  dependent  countries.*^"*  Yet,  the  bill 
amending  the  Organic  Act  to  give  Puerto  Rico 
the  right  to  elect  its  Governor  is  still  in  committee. 

If  the  appearance  of  Anglo-American  exclusion- 
ism  is  to  be  avoided,  moreover,  these  governments 
must  soon  come  forward  with  a  statement  of  their 
ultimate  intentions  with  regard  to  inclusion  of 
the  other  colonial  powers  and  the  independent 
islands  in  their  regional  venture.  The  proposed 

For  Presidential  message  to  the  Philippines,  sec  New  Yor/^ 
Times,  November  16,  1942;  for  speech  to  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association,  sec  U>id.,  October  22,  1944. 


reorganization  of  Dutch  colonial  possessions  in  a 
kind  of  Netherlands  Commonwealth  should  give 
Surinam  and  Curasao  considerable  freedom  of 
action  for  participation  in  Caribbean  affairs.^’  The 
French  Provisional  Government,  too,  has  an¬ 
nounced  its  intention  of  liberalizing  its  colonial 
program,*’^  although  it  has  not  as  yet  sent  observ¬ 
ers  to  any  conference.  The  Netherlands  and  France 
have  had  a  long  past  in  the  Caribbean.  If  they 
desire  to  participate  in  international  planning  for 
the  area,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  cogent 
reason  why  they  should  not  do  so. 

BLUEPRINT  FOR  COLONIAL  ADVANCE 

The  prosjiect  of  including  other  interested 
nations  in  the  Qymmission  leads  naturally  to 
the  larger  question  of  whether  the  machinery  so 
laboriously  erected  in  the  Caribbean  is  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  for  the  benefit  of  dependent  peoples  all 
over  the  world^^  through  the  establishment  of  re¬ 
gional  international  commissions.  It  is  possible  to 
find  the  same  problems  here  that  characterize  the 
world’s  other  backward  areas.  The  hope  that  the 
Caribbean  experiment  may  be  the  model  for  in¬ 
ternational  collaboration  elsewhere  was  given 
stimulus  by  the  British  Colonial  Secretary  in  a 
significant  statement  to  Parliament,  to  the  effect 
that  Britain  would  welcome  the  establishment  of 
commissions  for  certain  regions  —  bodies  which 
would  comprise  not  only  the  states  that  possess 
colonial  territories  there,  but  also  states  which  have 
a  major  strategic  or  economic  interest  in  the  given 
area.''”  Implied  in  the  Secretary’s  blueprint,  too,  is 
the  creation  of  an  all-embracing  international 
colonial  council,  perhaps  under  the  aegis  of  the 
proposed  United  Nations  organization,  to  which 
the  regional  commissions  would  be  responsible. 
This  is  a  new  tendency  in  world  colonial  policy — 
and  the  logical  development  of  the  ideas  which 
set  the  Caribbean  Commission  in  motion.  But 
realization  of  these  proposals  will  depend  in  the 
final  analysis  on  the  determination  of  the  colonial 
powers  to  achieve  international  collaboration  in  the 
interest  of  dependent  peoples. 

65.  The  Caribbean  Islands  and  the  War,"  cited,  p.  57. 

66.  New  Yor/(  Times,  October  13,  1944. 

67.  J.  M.  Jones,  “Half  of  One  World,”  fortune,  October  1944. 

68.  July  13,  1943,  Parliamentary  Debates,  House  of  Commons, 
5th  Scries,  vol.  391. 
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CHINA  AS  A  POST-WAR  MARKET  hy  Lawrence  K.  Rosinger 


Caribbean  Dependencies  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  France  and  the  Netherlands* 

Compiled  by  O.  K.  D.  Ringwood 


AREA  POPULATION 
{square  miles)  (estimated) 

UNITED  STATES 

Puerto  Rico  3,435  1,869,255 

Virgin  Islands  133  24,889 

BRITISH 

Bahamas  4,404  71,474 

Jamaica  4,404  1,241,420 

British  Honduras  8,598  61,068 

Leeward  Islands 
Antigua 

(with  dependencies)  171  39,036 

St.  Kitts — Nevis 

(with  Anguilla)  152  38,848 

Montserrat  32  1 3,040 

Virgin  Islands  67  6,720 

Windward  Islands 

Dominica  305  52,738 

St.  Lucia  233  71,222 

St.  Vincent  150  61,400 

Grenada  (with  Carriacou)  144  97,189 


AREA 

POPULATION 

(square  miles) 

(estimated) 

BRITISH  (continued) 

Barbados 

166 

197,956 

Trinidad  (with  Tobago) 

1,980 

506,316 

British  Guiana 

89,480 

354,219 

DUTCH 

Aruba 

69 

31,522 

Cura(jao 

210 

68,217 

Dutch  Guiana 

54,291 

183,730 

FRENCH 

Guadeloupe 

688 

304,239 

Martini<me 

385 

246,712 

French  Guiana 

34,740 

42,643 

TOTAL  U.S.  dependencies 

3,568 

1,894,144 

British 

110,286 

2,812,646 

Dutch 

54,570 

283,469 

French 

35,813 

593,594 

GRAND  TOTAL 

204,237 

5,583,853 

Fi^rurcs  from  The  Statesman's  Year-Boot^,  1943. 
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